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I Live Here 


A garden, a perfect mosaic, deep green 
*gainst the blackest of loam, 

Spread out near a little log cabin— 
obscure, but immaculate home! 

I paused to admire, who could help it, 
the weedless expanse near the door, f 

Where, pleased with my pleasured inspection, i 
stood a “mammy” of years that are yore. 














“A beautiful garden,” I ventured. She cupped 
a brown hand to her ear. : | 
“Fine garden!” I shouted. “Oh, sholy! 
it ought to be fine—I live here!” 
I went on my way with a sermon as 
great as I ever had heard 
The highest-paid preacher existant could 
never have added a word. 








Were every human who cumbers the tiniest j 
spot on the earth 
To see the place he inhabits—the work 
brain or fingers give birth— 
Stood perfect as e’er he could make it 
dear God, what a different sphere! 
| Let’s borrow our motto from “mammy’”’: : 
“Tt ought to be fine—I live here!” 
—Strickland Gillilan 
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President’s Column 
Dear Fellow Members: 
OLITICS has recently made the air 
murky, if not sulphurous, and some 
repercussions will be with us for a while. In 
a recent number of a well known periodical 
there occurred a lamentation concerning the 
complete absence of great leaders in govern- 
ment in these latter years. It was a sighing 
for the good old days of this, that, and the 
other fiery statesman, fearless leader, and 
forceful orator. As I read on I expected 
almost surely to find at the end of the article 
that the mourner blamed modern education 
for this state of affairs, and I was almost 
disappointed when he ceased lamenting with- 
out any tirade of that sort. The author 
wasted here a real opportunity for a discourse, 
and I being more thrifty am resolved to seize 
upon it. 

Something of fight and struggle does ap- 
pear to have vanished from public life. One 
is thinking now not of the everlasting wear 
and tear of the struggle for existence, but of 
the issues which used to rock men in public 
office and cause them to fulminate and fili- 
buster and froth at the mouth. Nothing like 
this ever happens anymore. I dare state with 
the most wordy political campaign ever staged 
still resounding in my ears that not one speaker 
J heard gave me the conviction that any par- 
ticular issue was of such import as the nulli- 
fication act, let us say, or the Dred Scott de- 
cision, or the stamp act of pre-Revolutionary 
days. How may all this be explained? Are 
there no real issues in these modern times? 

In pioneer days life was difficult and there 
was constant struggle just to remain alive. 
Nothing came easy. Men delighted in physi- 
cal combat and for those who had some learn- 
ing verbal combat was equally stimulating. 
Those who attained the high places in national 
affairs did so almost without exception by 
fighting their way up, not by jockeying and 
trading for favors. Schooling was largely an 
individual matter, that is, one got what one 
worked to get. The whole environmental 
background was a challenge, and struggling 
with it became as natural to an active man as 
drawing breath or eating. 

Along came the public schools. Genera- 
tion after generation sought so ardently to 
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provide for the children richer benefits than 
it had enjoyed that there came to be a system 
more complete than anything the world has 
ever known. It even became unnecessary for 
most children to struggle over country roads 
to reach the fount of learning, for they were 
carried to it. Thus the one-room rural school 
which many stalwarts credit with having given 
their start became largely extinct. 


The next development was the standardiz- 
ing of instruction and the evolution of mass 
education. This is predicated upon pupils’ stay- 
ing in line, all receiving the same prescription, 
and all reacting in the same fashion. As a 
result acquiescence, acceptance took the place 
of resistance or refusal to accept what was not, 
in any given case, desired. Was Abraham 
Lincoln required to read “The Flight of a 
Tartar Tribe” or “Crawford” and thereupon 
to write a review of it? Might one dip into 
a given field such as algebra only so far as 
one wished, or must he continue a prescribed 
course until a specified amount had been “‘cov- 
ered”? 


It would be a pity to take away from the 
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provocative nature of the foregoing remarks 
by any admission of the benefits we have all 
derived from this standardized education. You 
know them as well as I, so we may accept 
them for what they are worth. But may we 
not, especially if we do not happen to be at- 
tempting to instruct large classes of wriggling 
youngsters, sigh for the days of the rugged 
individualist who joyed in the fight of learn- 
ing at first hand and then championed his 
principles with all the fire in him? May we 
not hope for a few such firebrands in this 
gently spoken age to rouse us and stir even 
our jaded emotions? 
G. K. B. 





Mary Ethel Brown, Charter 
Member of Lambda, Passes On 





Lambda Chapter and many friends mourn 
the sudden death of Mary Ethel Brown, Oc- 
tober 12, at her home in Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan. 

She was a graduate of the State Normal 
School at Whitewater, Wisconsin, and re- 
ceived her B.S. in Education and her Master’s 
degree from Chicago University. Her schol- 
astic work was of a high order and she was 
graduated cum maxima laude, standing first 
in a class of over forty. 

Since 1923 she had been supervisor of the 
elementary grades in Schenectady, New York. 
Previous to that she held similar positions in 
Springfield, Illinois, and Waukegan, Illinois. 

For several years she was an instructor in 
education at Chicago University during which 
‘time she carried on advanced study. She 
taught for several years in the State Normal 
School at Bellingham, Washington. 

She had a broad professional interest in edu- 
cational work in many fields and was in fre- 
quent demand as a lecturer. She was to have 
appeared on the program of the New York 
State Education Association. 

She was also the author of 4 Course of 
Study for Elementary Grades, prepared for 
Springfield, Illinois, and A Composition 


Speller, in two volumes. 

Miss Brown’s sudden and untimely death 
cut short a useful life but leaves a record of 
fine service which will add lustre to the his- 
tory of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Mid-Winter Banquet 
To Be at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on February 27 


In accordance with our well established 
custom, Pi Lambda Theta members in at- 
tendance upon the sessions of the Department 
of Superintendence at Minneapolis will gath- 
er at the dinner hour on Mandoy, February 
27, 1933. Epsilon Chapter will be hostess. 
The place is the Woman’s Club of Minne- 
apolis. 

As there are about 250 members in the Twin 
Cities there is promise of an unusually large 
and enthusiastic gathering. These reunions 
are not an obligation but are a great privilege. 
In these high tension days and amid the con- 
flicting demands upon one’s loyalties, choice 
must often be made but for those who have 
participated in the development of Pi Lambda 
Theta the choice is quickly made wherever 
possible. On each occasion we feel more 
proud of our associates and the work of the 
Fraternity. Plan now to be one of our 


party. 
May Ye Editor make a few suggestions? 





Have you ever been a member of the com- 
mittee of arrangements for an association ban- 
quet? If so, you know the agonies of mind to 
be endured through the suspense concerning 
reservations. Nearly every committee of ar- 
rangements endures needless anxiety which 
might be avoided if prospective diners would 
make reservation early. Let’s be generous 
and practice the golden rule. It will be easier 
to cancel your reservation at the last min- 
ute than to provide for extra late comers. 
Therefore please send in your reservation 
early—now, before you forget. 


The price is $1.85 (include 10 cents extra 
if payment is made by check.) 


Send reservations to 
Jean H. Alexander, 
College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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A Survey of Participation by Teachers College 
Women in Social, Recreational and Cultural 
Activities of New York City 


Research Report of Alpha 
Research Report of Alpha Epsilon 


HAT do teachers do with their spare 
time? 

To this provocative question one 
can get a rich variety of impressionistic an- 
swers. One can just see the high school 
English teacher snap a rubber band around 
the papers she is gathering up from her desk 
and say aspishly or wearily according to her 
nervous system and the time of day and year, 
“Oh, half of it she gives to studying the in- 
vestment of her spare money and the other 
half to writing a monograph on the color of 
the snakes in Ireland.” 

Or one may draw out an equally spirited 
impressionistic discussion of the social and 
recreational opportunities which a community 
gives to its teachers. A few years ago an 
eminent educator addressing a chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta at a kind of intimate family 
dinner told them of a novel which he had 
just been reading in manuscript which set 
forth poignantly the cruelly unnatural limita- 
tions which broke the spirit and wasted the 
youth of women teachers. 

The author of the book claimed adequate 
documentation. of her picture (which some of 
her hearers thought sensational) and this ed- 
ucator, interested in the health and happiness 
of teachers, suggested that it might be worth 
while for Pi Lambda Theta to investigate 
quietly to what extent communities were cut- 
ting off young teachers from normal recrea- 
tions and subjecting them to unnatural strain 
and partial frustration. 

Whether the existing burden permits a 
teacher adequate margin for recreation, 
whether narrow prejudices straiten her op- 
portunities for recreation, what are ideal uses 
of spare time, how near teachers practice comes 
to such standards—questions and opinions 
abound. 

In this field, Alpha Epsilon Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta has contributed a study, made 





in the late spring of 1932. The report deals 
with the extent to which women students then 
enrolled in Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, were participating “in social, recrea- 
tional, and cultural activities of New York 
City.” 

As a background for their survey, the chap- 
ter investigated other studies of students’ and 
teachers’ recreational life, and the bibliography 
lists ten such articles. Since the survey states 
that “many studies have touched upon this 
subject,” it seems probable that the authors of 
the study included in the bibliography only 
those that they considered to “contribute in 
one way or another to developing a. back- 
ground for this study.” 

These apparently fall into three classes: a 
report on a method of stimulating a teachers’ 
college senior class to recreational reading; 
four fact-minding studies as to the reading 
done by teachers and students training for 
teaching, and a fact finding study as to var- 
ied recreations; and three expressions of stand- 
ards for teacher recreation. 

Two of these bear directly on the Epsilon 
Alpha Study; they emphasize the importance 
for teachers of developing contacts outside 
their profession and one cites for reading, “in 
addition to the immediate relaxation it offers, 
the indirect advantage of preparing the teach- 
er for broader interests and readiness to enjoy 
these in conversation. As to the importance 
of due recreation, the study notes the follow- 
ing emphatic statement from Professor Ter- 
man’s The Teacher’s Health, “An important 
antidote is to reserve certain hours each day 
for a vacation from professional habits. ‘This 
is recreation which therefore should become 
the teacher’s religion. It should involve play, 
the very essence of which is its creativeness 
and relaxation from habitual routine, and it 
should be seasoned with constructive mental 
activity in some field of art, literature, science, 
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etc. This will foster the attitude of the learn- 
er, without which early decay is certain. The 
daily recreation will need also to be rein- 
forced by vacations spent in travel or in non- 
professional study.” 


HEN one looks at the conclusions which 

other studies of teachers’ recreations have 
reached, one finds a divergence wide enough 
to be amusing and certainly wide enough to 
have justified the Columbia group in pro- 
ceeding with a further study. For example, 
William C. Trow’s study, reporting in 1927 
on 335 questionnaires surveying high school 
seniors, high school teachers, graduate students 
at the University of Cincinnati, Columbia, and 
Yale, and Yale faculty members, is cited as 
indicating this lamentable condition: “Large 
numbers of those who were or were to be 
teachers in school or college had little or no 
interest in or appreciation of many of the 
things that the world has found of worth, 
such as physical exercise, literature, music, art 
and religion. (One wishes one might know 
how many persons were in each of these four 
groups surveyed before taking the dark pic- 
ture too sadly to heart.) 

On the other hand, C. R. Roberts and R. 
A. Davis, reporting two years later on the 
“Reading Interests of Teachers,” give this 
reassuring account: “As a whole, teachers 
followed a well-balanced program and kept 
themselves well informed. In a small degree 
the amount of reading increased with ex- 
perience. The final conclusion is that teach- 
ers do much professional and general reading 
and show good judgment in choice of material 
and they read first for recreation and secondly 
for aid in teaching.” And a study of teachers 
about Omaha, Nebraska, made by Mr. Sullen- 
ger, resulted in an equally cheerful showing: 
“He found a high percentage engaged in 
sports. The variety and amount of partici- 
pation in recreational pursuits were quite 
wide.” 

Unfortunately the Pi Lambda Theta study 
neglects to give the basis for the conclusions 
reached in these re-assuring studies. At the 
risk of being tiresome, a summary based on 
questionnaires should tell how many were in 
the group from which information was sought 
and how many responses were summarized. 
Why, for example, was a questionnaire about 


magazine and book reading “given out to 
sixty teachers in Boston’? 

And this reviewer, loving a kitchenette and 
not being sure herself that a thorough-going 
inquiry into women’s recreational activities 
ought not to make at least a squint toward 
constructive activities in the housewifely arts, 
will always be tormented with curiosity as to 
how many cases led the two investigators of 
“Reading Interests of Teachers” to this con- 
clusion—“those keeping house reading more!” 


S to its own study Alpha Epsilon has been 
careful to give its basis; between 500 
and 600 questionnaires were distributed, and 
132 answers were received and _ tabulated. 
The number returned was smaller than it had 
been expected, probably because the question- 
naires were issued near the end of the year, 
when students were exceptionally busy. “The 
wide variety of ages (from 21 to 52 with a 
median of 31) and departmental interests 
represented in the answering group lead one 
to the hope that perhaps a fair sampling had 
been obtained.” 

The majority of women in this survey were 
studying full time at Teachers College and 
doing no outside work. Only eighteen could 
be called part-time students.—It had been 
hoped that a large enough group of part-time 
students might be reached to permit an an- 
alysis of how their recreational activities might 
contrast with those of full-time students. How- 
ever, this did not prove to be possible. 

A Teachers College student earlier in 1932 
investigating “Problems of Students in a Grad- 
uate School in Education”: as her dissertation 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, had 
found that women mentioned the problem of 
social relationships more frequently than did 
the men, and that part-time women students 
gave first place to this problem. “The Pi 
Lambda Theta study was planned to probe 
those facts more carefully to see in what kind 
of groups women lived, what social opportu- 
nities women used more and enjoyed more, 
and by what agencies they were stimulated to 
attend these.” 

Most of the women were living in single 
dormitory rooms. About 29 percent had no 
friends or relatives in New York when they 
came. With few exceptions they were study- 
ing in Teachers College because they needed 
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it for professional advancement or wanted the 
study in a good graduate school. A consid- 
erable number was attracted also by the year’s 
experience in New York, but only three gave 
the latter as their prime reason. 

Teachers College abounds in clubs that rep- 
resent some department or special interest. It 
was found that women attended these clubs 
but little, although they usually said they had 
enjoyed the meetings at which they were 
present. However, the sprinkling of reports 
of being “indifferent” or “bored” is enough 
to give one faith in the honesty of the favor- 
able reports. 

“The Graduate Club merits individual at- 
tention because of its unique character. It 
acts as a central integrating club. To quote 
from the report of the preliminary study: ‘It 
draws from all departments in the college, 
graduate or undergraduate, and its main pur- 
pose is that of affording pleasant social con- 
tacts between all students’. In the prelim- 
inary study the graduate club was found to 
be most popularly attended. In this study, 
also, it is the only club which more than 50 
percent of the total group attended.” 

Within the dormitories a variety of recrea- 
tional events is arranged. ‘Teas, breakfasts, 
coffees, bridges, dances, musicals, theatre 
parties, gab fests, and hikes. The most sig- 
nificant fact about attendance at these events 
is that a woman rarely went except as she was 
invited to do so by the Dormitory Head, or 
committee or by a friend. That women tend 
to do things together and have little impulse 
to go alone to seek a pleasant experience seems 
to come out very plainly in their visits to res- 
taurants. Although the residents of Dormi- 
tory A were paying for meals there and those 
in Dormitory B were free to eat where they 
chose, “the per capita average in number of 
restaurant visits for women of Dormitory A 
is almost exactly double that amount reported 
by women of Dormitory B.—In Dormitory 
A students are better acquainted. Their reg- 
ular eating and table arrangements make for 
more socializing and discourse. Might this 
not serve to foster and. spread information 
about things of interest existing outside, such 
as good eating places?” 

The importance of a mode of dormitory 
life for women that facilitates acquaintance is 


borne out also by the comment of students. 
There was a marked difference between Dor- 
mitory A and Dormitory B groups as to the 
satisfaction not oniy with dormitory activities, 
but with social life in general. Whereas the 
arrangements in the former were praised and 
its residents made up most of the group who 
had had more opportunity for social activities 
than they could find time for, a number of 
residents of Dormitory B definitely placed the 
blame for their year of “isolation” on the lack 
of opportunity for meeting even the other 
residents of their own halls. A dormitory 
that provides only lodging is plainly unsatis- 
factory even for the mature women. 


HEF survey asked for students’ attendance 
at theatres, motion pictures, exhibits, 
museums, lectures, forums, operas, and con- 
certs, and visits to foreign quarters. The 
amount seems small. The average attendance 
at theatres and at lectures (not required) is 
about once a month—that is, nine times a 
season at the theatre and eight times a season 
at lectures. Next in frequency of attendance 
are the motion pictures—five times a season 
being the average per student. Exhibits, con- 
certs, and museums are equally patronized, the 
average per student being three times a season 
each. Operas are attended on the average by 
each student twice during the school year. 
Foreign quarters are visited about once a sea- 
son and forums come last in popularity with 
an average attendance of. five-tenths—that is 
to say, about once a year by half the students. 
In the case of new students living in dormi- 
tories, the incentive to almost all these cultural 
activities comes from friends or from bulletin 
board notices of exhibits, lectures and forums. 
The report suggests that Teachers College 
might by the bulletin boards call attention also 
to plays, operas, and museums, and interesting 
foreign districts, and places of interest in New 
York City. New students visited an average 
of 8.4 places of interest. 6.4 percent of the 
visits were stimulated by suggestions from 
Teachers College bulletin boards and from 
friends in the college. 
These are the places most visited. 
Statue of Liberty. 
Brooklyn Bridge. 
View from a Skyscraper. 
New York Harbor. 
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Trip through the Public Library. 
Aboard a steamer. 

Aquarium. 

Bronx Park. 

Trip through Central Park. 
Van Courtland Park. 

Coney Island. 


In addition to the places of interest named 
in the questionnaires, both new and old stu- 
dents added each about a score of others 
showing that some students are alive to the 
possibilities which New York City offers them. 


In sports, ten percent of the questionnaires 
reported no participation, and thirteen per- 
cent only occasional participation in one sport. 
Walking and hiking together constituted 70 
percent of all reported sports activity. ‘The 
others in order of popularity were: swimming, 
tennis, golf, riding, and skating. The study 
observes, “One is impressed by the meager 
participation in these activities and hopes fer- 
vently that this picture is not typical of the 
physical activity of women in education—.” 
The group over forty seems to stick pretty 
much to walking and hiking with an occasional 
game of golf. Age seems to have practically 
nothing to do with amount of activity. 


W HAT magazines did the students read? 

Chiefly “Harper’s, Atlantic, Good 
Housekeeping, and Readers’ Digest”. Fol- 
lowing these four closely in frequency in both 
groups were Literary Digest, McCalls, New 
Yorker and Time. Other titles listed by both 
groups were: ““The Nation, American, Survey, 
Forum, Cosmopolitan, Current History, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Ladies Home 
Journal, Golden Book and Vanity Fair. Be- 
sides these titles there were 20 additional list- 
ings divided between the two groups.” Thirty- 
eight of 132 students reported no magazine 
reading at all. All but eight out of the 38 
read a newspaper every day but only two 
listened on the radio daily, the others seldom 
or never. All but eight read in the Brows- 


ing Room. Fourteen of the 38 proved to be 
practically non-readers of anything except class 
assignments; four preferred to spend their 
time in study; some others listed so many cul- 
tural visits, excursions, social events, etc., that 
there was small time left for any reading of 
magazines. 


S to the newspapers, about 77 percent 
read a paper daily; 52 percent read it 
weekly; eight percent seldom. Students in 
residence for the second year read newspapers 
slightly more than did newcomers, but the 
difference was very small. 
The radio is not a large factor in student 
recreation; only 22 percent listened daily; 22 
weekly, 56 seldom. 


HE survey included visits to prominent 

New York churches but ruled out all 
records of a church attended more than fif- 
teen times, assuming that in such cases the 
student regarded it as her church home in 
New York. The logic of such exclusion is 
not clear; why interest in religious art, archi- 
tecture, ritual, or group response should be 
counted significant as participation in New 
York activity and as recreation for the stu- 
dent, while a more profound and systematic 
relation to institutional religion should be ruled 
out is puzzling. “Twelve students, all of whom 
had been in residence before, did not attend 
church at all during the year; nine attended 
only once; 58 went two to ten times; 40 
attended 11 to 20 times; and nine attended 
more than 20 times. A few reports were 
thrown out because they recorded only regu- 
lar attendance. 

Only two churches were attended by more 
than 50 percent of the students answering the 
questionnaire: Riverside Church and the Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine. ‘These are 
both famous churches within easy walking dis- 
tance of the College. 


ey HE makers of the survey pronounce the 
facts they collected rather disheartening. 
“The results of this analysis show a surpris- 
ing dearth of activities in many, many cases. 
Proceeding from the (perhaps much too ideal- 
istic) point of view that it is to be hoped that 
students coming here may find a broadening, 
stimulating experience, rich in numerous ways, 
the count of student activities here recorded 
seems often far less than what is easily pos- 
sible. The participation by Teachers College 
women in things of cultural and recreational 
interest was a considerable range in amount 
among students but rather surprisingly little 
on the average.” 
The survey points out that financial limi- 
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tations do not preclude participation in many 
cultural things, and the lack of time which 
many non-participating students alleged, is not 
in many cases the result of their being bent 
on an exacting and time engrossing. work. 
(And, one must remark, even for those who 
are dedicating the year to a definite and ex- 
acting task, there existed the problem of bal- 
ancing the elements of life for true efficiency. ) 
In further apologetic comment the survey re- 
marks: “Again it might be said that for most 
of these women, this year has been far from 
typical of their usual existence; that for these 
two semesters these women students have been 
out of their usual setting, and’ have com- 
mitted themselves to a necessarily lopsided pat- 
tern of life to be endured while pursuing 
study here. If this is so—and it may easily 
be—then there is not particular cause for 
alarm when we find that many reports of 
recreational activities reveal great blank 
spaces. If, however, a real and amazing 
lack of curiosity among our women students 
in education is here revealed, the outlook is 
less hopeful.” 

Alpha Epsilon has in mind from the sur- 
vey the possible discovery of ways in which 
Teachers College could improve its part in 
making students aware of the recreational and 
cultural opportunities at hand and in stimu- 
lating them to a more complete and rounded 
life. To that end it invited the women who 
answered the questionnaire to suggest things 
they would wish to have different. About 
three-fifths of them took the opportunity. 
About twenty ‘percent: did not answer that 
question, and twenty percent more had no 
criticism or suggestion. 


HERE are fashions in criticisms, it seems, 
and three chief complaints these Teach- 
ers College students made are shaped and 
worn according to the prevailing mode. ‘They 
could be duplicated in any graduate school, 
and are voiced in undergraduate bodies. 
“Thirty-one percent of those who made 
constructive suggestions, dealt with the con- 
flict between compliance with the compulsion 
along selected lines by fixed subject matter 
objectives and by objective grading, and tak- 
ing advantage of what New York City has 
to offer. Although it was conceded that one 


comes to school to study, the general feeling 


seemed to be that one’s ‘social and cultural 
experiences are dependent quite entirely upon 
the mercy of the instructors’ and that the num- 
ber of term papers ‘become a burden rather 
than an efficient educational instrument’.” 

It seems safest and fairest to follow the 
makers of the survey and quote directly some 
suggestions that the authors say are typical of 
these who would reconstruct the educational 
method of Teachers College: “I wish a course 
receiving Teachers College credit might be 
given in acquainting students with New York 
City’s life and government. This seems too 
important to be left to chance as it has been. 
Press of assigned work often crowds out the 
really vital part of living.” “TI should like to 
have used New York City contacts as a basis 
for a term paper.” 

The survey summarizes other like pro- 
posals: “Similar suggestions included the tak- 
ing of added trips and discussion of them in 
place of term papers; credit for outside lec- 
tures, concerts, field trips; the assignment of 
interesting places and exhibits as required work 
instead of the long text book assignments 
upon which detailed tests are given.” 

One wonders whether students in other 
professional colleges are asking for like re- 
construction of curriculum and method! The 
reviewer still wants her banker trained by 
some stiff and detailed thinking on finance 
rather than by pleasant discussion of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill or the Abbey pictures with 
a professor in the Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. And one can hardly see 
John Hopkins Medical School substituting for 
professional information and judgment-form- 
ing, a happy little conference between student 
and professor on the interesting old houses of 
Annapolis. Or, is not teaching a profession; 
with principles to learn and judgement- -making 
to practice? 

It is the fashion now to distrust formulated 
and established methods in education and the 
cry against papers is no longer counted “‘just 
a wail of natural human laziness but gets a 
more respectful hearing.” And yet “writing 
maketh an exact man”! And to be personal 
for a moment, this reviewer knows more about 
the Alpha Epsilon study than she would have 
known if the President of Pi Lambda Theta 
had not asked her to write about it. If this 
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admission brands her as abnormally lazy and 
shambling in her intellectual gait, well, truth 
must be served! 


T HE makers of the survey while treating 
these criticisms with respect, make some 
wise general comments: ‘““The student finds 
herself placed in an environment where on 
one hand is the appeal of higher learning, 
specialization, research, and on the other hand 
the lure of things outside of books, to be found 
in all the interesting nooks and corners or 
busy centers of a vast city. Co-ordination of 
these two impulses represents a considerable 
problem to many students, and will neces- 
sarily remain so.” And again, “Perhaps stu- 
dents might well be urged. to do better plan- 
ning in distributing their semester’s work.” 
“Frequently the desire to mect the pro- 
fessors in a social way was voiced.” This, 
too, is a conventional contemporary criticism, 
and the survey makes a just comment: “the 
immense size of the institution and the con- 
sequent drain upon the time of faculty mem- 
bers in fitting into a program of more social 
contacts make the idea quite difficult of exe- 
cution.” And after all, how small a segment 
of a professor’s personality one gets at a tea- 
party compared with what an intelligent and 
zestful student gets in one of his lectures on 
some spaciously valued theme of human truth 
and beauty. In which does one more truly 
meet him? 


THIRD criticism of the Teachers Col- 

lege is also familiar at smaller college 
campuses, and indeed in tiny churches and 
small villages: women’s natural desire for a 
chance to meet more men. One student 
phrased the desire as for “more activities to 
which women may come unescorted but are 
sure of not being left out of things when they 
get there.” Though the construction of her 
sentence twisted in her hands, her meaning 
comes out straight. If Pi Lambda Theta 
could devise and copyright a formula or hand- 
book for such occasions, we should have for 
the next twenty years sales of it sufficient to 
provide funds for a second fellowship. In an 
ideal American college world men and 
women would freely work and talk together. 
Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the women 
having gained by a frank statement of their 


natural interest in associations with men, will 
not suffer a more than compensating loss by 
being encouraged to take too seriously the 
shortcomings of our present world. One 
senses at times too great readiness to call lack 
of satisfying contacts “a real problem.” 

That students need and would welcome and 
use more information about places of per- 
manent interest in New York and notices of 
important current offerings and events is 
plain, and Alpha Epsilon sees in that demand 
a possible project for their chapter. 

“One of the most practical suggestions 
that has come out of this study is that of 
making available a handbook of information 
for students. Such a project might be under- 
taken next year by the Teachers College 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. The pamph- 
let would contain information concerning ‘the 
best places of a kind’ to visit, and things to 
see, some odd and interesting spots not on the 
usual beaten path, cost of these places, and 
ways of getting there from Columbia Uni- 
versity. These handbooks, which could be 
placed on sale at a nominal cost, have the pos- 
sibility of rendering a real service to many new 
students to whom New York may be as yet 
a fertile, unexplored field. It can suggest 
the great opportunities which this vicinity lays 
before the students, and furnish guidance in 
wise selection of events and places which can 
add to the cultural and recreational experience 
of the students here.” 

ee 2 @ OS 


The reviewer was interested in the study 
and hopes that its interesting quality may not 
be lost to Journal readers in the necessary 
abridging and selecting of material. 





Award Practice Teaching 

Alpha Delta chapter will hold an open 
meeting for all students in the University at 
which Robert H. Lane, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Los Angeles, will be 
the speaker. Mr. Lane is the author of a 
recent book entitled “A Teacher’s Guide 
Book to the Activity Program.” 

Alpha Delta gives an award for the best 
work done by a student in practice teaching. 
This award stimulated both interest and effort 
last year. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 








School Costs 


In view of the assertion made today that 
the schools are costing too much, it is well 
that everyone interested in public education 
become acquainted with the facts regarding 
its cost, which are ably set forth in the No- 
vember 1932 Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association. It states, for 
instance, that the schools have never absorbed 
as much as four per cent of the national in- 
come; and the proportion of municipal expen- 
ditures devoted to education is lower now than 
at any time since 1922. 

The causes of increase in school costs be- 
tween 1914 and 1930 are given as follows: 
(1) the depreciation of the dollar, which ac- 
counts for nearly half of the increased costs; 
(2) increased attendance, which accounts for 
over one fourth; and (3) improved service, 
which accounts for less than one fourth of the 
increased costs. Increased attendance has 
been caused by a 9 per cent increase in the 
length of the school term, a 21 per cent in- 
crease in the proportion of the population be- 
tween five and seventeen years of age; a 34 
per cent increase in school enrollment below 
the college level, and a 65 per cent increase 
in the regularity of attendance. Improve- 
ments in school service include the expansion 
and revision of the curriculum, extension of 
library facilities: and other school equipment, 
and a remarkable growth in the training and 
qualifications of teaching and administrative 
staffs. 

‘.2 2 


School Attendance 


Some significant facts about American pub- 
lic education during the period from 1920 to 
1930 have been published by the U. S. Office 
of Education. The schools are not only at- 
tracting a greater percentage of children of 
school age, but they are keeping a greater 
percentage in daily attendance. Of every 100 
children enrolled in 1920 only 75 were at- 
tending daily, while in 1930, 83 of every 100 
were in daily attendance. While high school 
enrollment was increasing nearly 100 per cent 


during the decade, elementary school enroll- 
ment was increasing only 10 per cent, with 
only a 3.9 per cent increase in enrollment 
in the first grade. It is predicted that the 
decrease in the birth rate will mean that in 
the decade 1930 to 1940 the elementary 
school enrollment will- be stationary or will 
decrease. Only 10,176 more elementary 
school children enrolled in 1930 than in 1928, 
but during this same two-year period, high- 
school enrollment increased nearly half a 
million. 





Miss McBroom Speaker 

On the evening of October 20, 1932, the 
Indianapolis Alumnae Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta gave a dinner at the Hotel Lincoln for 
all members attending the Indiana State 
Teachers’ Association. Places were laid for 
fifty guests including representatives from 
Theta, Epsilon, Iota, Lambda, and Indianap- 
olis Alumnae chapter. Fall flowers adorned 
the tables. 

A delightful musical program was given by 
the Elwood High School Trio under the lead- 
ership of Miss Clara Nuzum. 

Miss Maude McBroom, National Vice- 
President and honor guest, gave an exceed- 
ingly interesting and spirited talk concerning 
aims of Pi Lambda Theta and concrete ways 
by which we could achieve those aims. 

Some of the outstanding things she stressed 
were: We must learn to live together with- 
out strife and jealousy; we must learn to take 
advice even from those below us, as they 
might be right; we must, as teachers, be proud 
of our profession; and we must pass on our 
knowledge in a newer, broader and better 
form; and finally, we must make the field of 
education a frontier and push forward in it 
as our forefathers did in the new lands. 





Entertain Mrs, Bixler 
Tau chapter entertained Mrs. Genevieve 
Knight Bixler, November 10 and 11. 
Florence Bell was president of the English 
Council which met in connection with the 
North Dakota Education Association. 
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PAGE FOR HOMEMAKERS 


New Government Publications of Interest to Pi Lambda Theta Homemakers 





HE Bureau of Home Economics is mak- 
ing a special study of means of securing 
the highest degree of nourishment at the 

lowest expenditure for food, as a means of 
meeting the emergency of unemployment. 
They send the following suggestions to Journal 
readers. 

Are the Pi Lambda Thetas assuming re- 
sponsibility to see that aid given to the unem- 
ployed is adequate? 

Budgets for aid are reduced. This makes 
the necessity for wise spending even more im- 
portant. We all have a responsibility to see, 
however, that the food is kept up to a level 
which will sustain health. Hunger can be 
appeased and satisfied on foods inadequate for 
proper nourishment, but if this continues there 
are going to be various difficulties resulting. 

Will you not take upon yourself the re- 
sponsibility.to investigate the aid which is being 
given in your community and see whether or 
not the food allowances are sufficient to allow 
adequate food? In the second place, are the 
families receiving aid allowed to purchase at 


‘such places as will give them full value for 


the money or food orders? This is especially 
important in families where there are children. 
In case you desire further information as 
to what is an adequate allowance, the follow- 
ing bulletins can be obtained from the Bureau 
of Home Economics: 
Family’s food at low cost 
Emergenty food relief and child health 
How to spend your food money. 
Getting the most for your food money 
Miscellaneous Publication 113—Adequate 
diets for families with limited incomes. 
White House Conference Publications 


As the result of sixteen months’ study of 
the needs of children by some 1200 specialists 
called together in the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, there are 
now available a number of publications of spe- 
cial interest to the homemaker who is also a 
student. One such book is ““The Home and 
the Child,” Century Company, New York. 
Price $2.00. 


The sub-committee on housing and home 
management have taken as their text two ar- 
ticles from the Children’s Charter. 

III. For every child a home and that love 
and security which a home provides: 
and for that child who must receive 
foster care, the nearest substitute for 
his own home. 

VIII. For every child a dwelling place, safe, 
sanitary, and wholesome, with reason- 
able provisions for privacy: free from 
conditions which tend to thwart his de- 
velopment; and a home environment 

; harmonious and enriching. 

The book has the following sub-divisions: 

Housing—James E. Ford, Ph.D., Chairman 

Housing Standards: General 

Housing Standards: Specific 

Housing is considered with reference to its 
effect upon the health, protection and 
welfare of children. 

Furnishings and Equipment—Grace Morin, 

Chairman 

The Influence of Furnishings and Equip- 
ment 

Desirable Standards 

Special requirements for the child in the so- 
cial and recreational area; the sleeping 
and toilet area; the service area. 

Management of Home Activities—Ruth 

Lindquist, Chairman 

Factors Influencing Hame Management 

Significant Findings 
—“The time of the farm woman is still 
largely occupied with household activities. 

“The city woman ‘is also largely engaged 
in household tasks. 

“A shift of emphasis is noted — House- 
keeping is beginning to be considered as 
the background of family life—not as an 
end in itself. 

“More attention is being given to child 
training.” 

Management of Income—Faith Williams, 

Ph.D., Chairman 

Provision for Children in Budget Calcula- 
tions. 
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Cost of Adequate Provisions for Children. 

Teaching Better Management of Family 
Finances. 

“The committee wishes to stress the obli- 
gation that rests upon parents for long- 
time planning of family expenditures 
from the point-of-view of the welfare 
of their children.” 

Children’s Clothing—Ruth O’Brien, Chair- 
man ; 

A consideration of problems during various 
periods of the child’s life. 

Leaflets prepared by Marion L. Faegre for 
the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection: 

Series on Growth 

I. Responsibilities of the 

Family. 

II. How Children Grow Physically. 
III. How Children Differ Mentally. 
IV. Learning to Talk. 

V. The Changing Drama of Behavior. 

Series on Personality 

I. Mental Health Begins at Home. 

II. Home and School: Partners in a Com- 

mon Venture. 
III. How Communities 
Children. 
IV. Vacation—Profit or Loss? 
V. The Uses of Leisure ‘Time. 
Series on Habits 

J. What Do Parents Need to Know. 

II. Habits That Make or Mar. 

III. Habits of Sleep and Repose. 

IV. Habits of Eating. 

V. Habits of Independence. 
Single Copy—10 cents. 
Complete Set of 15—$1.25. 


Publish Book of Carols 


Present-Day 


Their 


Influence 








After ten years of carol singing at the 
Christmas Season, the College of Education 
at the University of Minnesota is publishing 
its collection of choice Christmas folk songs 
of the nations. Several of these carols are 
arranged by Mrs. L. V. Koos, formerly of 
Minnesota, now of Chicago. Members of 
Epsilon Chapter will assume large responsi- 
bility for the sale of the carols at 50c a copy. 


The proceeds will go to a student loan fund 
and to a fund for broadening the social life 
of the students in the college. 

Annie Ginsberg (Epsilon) has just pub- 
lished a drill book called Lessons in English 
Essentials, which has received favorable com- 
ment in the press. Miss Margaret Trumbull 
is co-author, and Longmans Green, the pub- 
lisher. 





Many Pi: Lambda Thetans 
Move to New Fields 


Marguerite Stockberger, a member of In- 
dianapolis Alumnae Chapter, has received her 
Master’s Degree from Columbia University, 
and is teaching history methods in Buffalo 
College, Buffalo, New York. 

Mrs. M. E. Haggerty is accompanying 
Dean Haggerty on a tour of the universities 
and teacher training institutions of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. They will return to the univer- 
sity for Thanksgiving. 

Three members of Epsilon have returned 
from a year’s leave of absence in other parts 
of the country. May Kissock travelled abroad 
for six months and studied the second half of 
the year at the University of Wisconsin. 
Ruth Raymond read and wrote in Palo Alto, 
California, returning to Minneapolis via Evan- 
ston, Vermont, and other points East. She 
also attended during the summer months the 
Tota Sigma Seminar of Camp Minnesing in 
the Ontario woods north of Toronto, and 
later directed a conference group at the Y. 
W. C. A. College Conference at Lake Ge- 
neva, Wisconsin. Esther McGinnis spent her 
year as Field Worker in Child Development 
and Parent Education for the American Home 
Economics Association. With headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., she went as lecturer 
and observer to 24 states of the union. 

Jean Alexander and Marion Simmonds are 
among Epsilon travelers who spent the sum- 
mer in Europe. Ella J. Rose, former presi- 
dent of Epsilon, and Ruth Segolson motored 
abroad throughout the summer months. Mrs. 
Harold Benjamin, with her husband, Pro- 
fessor Harold Benjamin of the College of Ed- 
ucation, attended the meeting of the Inter- 
national Psychological Congress in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 
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Dr. Louise Stanley Gives Talk 


Chief of Federal Bureau of Home Economics Discusses “Present Day Responsibilities in 
Education”; Urges Study to Know the Relationship Between Public Welfare and 


Government Expenditures. 





F OUNDER’S DAY at Alpha Chapter was 

significant in the presence of two of the 
three members of the original organizing com- 
mittee while the third (Caroline Benton 
Cockefair) expressed her interest in the oc- 
casion through a letter. Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Chief of the Federal Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, was the chief speaker and was intro- 
duced by Miss Dobbs. After recalling some 
interesting and amusing happenings in the 
early days of Alpha Chapter, Dr. Stanley dis- 
cussed “Present Day Responsibilities in Edu- 
cation.” 

She warned against a too narrow interpre- 
tation of the scope of that responsibility and 
the danger of losing our perspective and thus 
decreasing the influence we might have. Much 
of the best teaching may be done outside the 
classroom and the influence of the teacher in 
the classroom in very largely determined by 
the outside factors. Any attempt to trade on 
one’s personality may prove disastrous to real 
influence. 

Reference was made to the White House 
Conference on Child Welfare in which every 
discussion led back to the need for good teach- 
ers to teach children, not subjects. These dis- 
cussions also emphasized the need for pre- 
parental training in child care at high school 
and college levels and stressed the fact that it 
is not so much what is taught as how it is 
taught that determines attitudes toward life. 


This broader interpretation of the scope of 
educational responsibility is particularly impor- 
tant just now, when, because of the economic 
crisis not only is the place and nature of edu- 
cation being weighed in the balance of public 
opinion but the whole field of woman’s work 
is at stake. This is evidenced in the drive 
against jobs for married women, already acute 
in some quarters, and the preference for men 
as heads of families over women, irrespective 
of the qualifications of either for the work to 
be done. It seems evident that this season of 





unemployment will leave its mark on the pos- 
sible openings for women unless there is scme 
adjustment of wages and hours, and of the 
participation in the benefits of machines by the 
employee as well as the employer. 

Insidious propaganda carried on by repre- 
sentatives of Big Business, State Rights, Gov- 
ernment in Business and other misleading sug- 
gestions for reduction of government costs 
are heard on all sides. There are many 
places where costs can be reduced without 
serious set back and public officials are gen- 
erally ready to co-operate but citizens should 
investigate and know the relationship between 
public welfare and government expenditure. 

Dr. Stanley exhibited some charts which 
gave a graphic picture of the situation, showing 
the relative proportion of various departmental 
costs. It was interesting to discover that some 
of the costs most noisily discussed in the daily 
papers as examples of governmental waste 
were represented by relatively short lines, 
while other expenditures many times as great 
receive little or no public criticism because they 
are entrenched behind political combinations. 


Government has been too much in the 
hands of a few. We need education not only 
in what government is doing but in what it 
should do. Women should know for wiat 
public money is expended and where cuts 
may be made and what activities should be 
expanded. In these studies members of Pi 
Lambda Theta have a large part to play. 

Dr. Stanley expressed the desire to see every 
woman’s group in the country seriously study 
government expenditures, asking themselves 
such questions as— 

What are the legitimate functions of gov- 
ernment? 

Is money being spent efficiently? 

What should be the Federal-State relation- 
ship in Education? 

Should the Federal Government undertake 
any welfare activities? 
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NEWS FROM CHAPTERS 








Alpha 

Miss Cora Morris, Rural Supervisor for the 
Southwest District, was elected President of 
the Southwest District Teachers’ Association 
in October. Miss Morris is doing most out- 
standing work in stimulating progressive 
methods in Missouri rural schools. 

During the summer, the members of the 
Missouri chapter of Phi Delta Kappa set aside 
a sum of $1,000 as the nucleus of an en- 
dowment for an educational library for the 
use of University students. ‘The library has 
been named the Irion Library in honor of 
Dr. T. W. H. Irion, Dean of the School of 
Education. Pi Lambda Theta is co-operating 
with Phi Delta Kappa in the support of this 
new movement. Members of Phi Delta 
Kappa and Pi Lambda Theta are contribut- 
ing books and will contribute further funds 
in the support of this new library. Probably 
a thousand books have already been contrib- 
uted and the good work goes on. 


Beta 

Our major project for this semester is the 
sponsorship of a Follow-up Conference for 
teachers in this section who have graduated 
from Syracuse in the last few years. ‘This 
conference is to be held on December 2 and 3. 
It is a new project and we were very glad to 
co-operate with.the University in helping to 
make it possible. We feel that it will be a 
genuine aid professionally to our own mem- 
bers and to all of those in the field. In the 
conference there are to be round table discus- 
sions on the various subjects in the school cur- 
riculum. ‘There is to be a general meeting 
of the groap as a whole to discuss general 
problems also. The help of the school prin- 
Cipals is being sought. On Friday evening 
we are planning a social gathering for the 
group and on Saturday a luncheon. 

Last year a Christmas pageant was writ- 
ten for our use and we wish to weave that 
into a special Christmas program. 


Delta 
A Summer Flower Tea held July 29, at 





Heinz House, was the co-operative enterprise 
of Delta and Western Penn Alumnae chap- 
ters. About eighty members and guests were 
present. Heinz House was converted for 
the afternoon into a veritable garden. The 
floral idea was carried out also in the games, 
in the refreshments of flower-shaped candies 
and rose-decorated cakes; and in the-inciden- 
tal music. 

The guest speaker was Mrs. John M. 
Phillips, 2 woman prominent in Pittsburgh 
club and educational circles and a member of 
the Pittsburgh Board of Publie Education, 
who gave an informal and inspirational talk 
on the subject of “Roads—and the Places to 
Which They Lead Us.” ‘The program also 
included a violin solo and the presentation of 
two plays by juvenile students of the Byron 
King School of Oratory. 

The chapter held its first regular meeting 
of the school year in Heinz House on October 
4, before which the members enjoyed a de- 
licious dinner. Miss Harriet Carter, head of 
the geography department of the Frick Train- 
ing School for Teachers, gave an interesting 
talk on Russia, illustrating by means of slides 
and movies collected and prepared during her 
last summer’s tour of that country. 


Epsilon 

Esther McGinniss was leader of a study 
group at the Minnesota Congress of Parents 
and Teachers in Rochester. She spoke on the 
subject, “What Shall We Study?” 

Rewey Belle Inglis presided at the annual 
meeting of the Minnesota State Association 
of ‘Teachers of English, at which Dr. Dora 
Smith presented the new Minnesota State 
Course of Study in English. 

Ruth Raymond addressed the Nebraska 
State Teachers Association on the topics, “Art 
Has Answers” and “Art for Up-pression.” 

Dr. Dora V. Smith addressed the English 
Teachers of Indiana at their state meeting in 
October on “Highway versus Detour in Edu- 
cational Procedure.” She also addressed the 
Administrative Women and Pi Lambda Theta 
on the topic, ““The Teacher as a Human Be- 
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ing.” On November 26 she read a paper 
before the National Council of Teachers of 
English on the subject, “Vital Factors in the 
Present Situation in Class Size.” 

At the opening meeting of the year, Ep- 
silon enjoyed a most illuminating address on 
“4 New Approach to Vocational Guidance,” 
by Dr. Marion R. Trabue, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Commission on Industrial Diag- 
nosis and Retraining for the Employment Sta- 
bilization Research Institute at the University 
of Minnesota. 

Epsilon chapter welcomes the return of 
May Kissock, after a year’s leave spent in 
foreign travel and study; Ruth Raymond, 
whose itinerary reached from Palo Alto, Cali- 
forian, to Toronto, Canada; Esther McGin- 
ness, who spent last year as field worker in 
child development and parent education for 
the American Home Economics Association. 
As lecturer and observer she visited twenty- 
four states of the Union. 

Changes in the faculty of the University 
High School at Minnesota affect several mem- 
bers of Epsilon chapter. Doris Tyrrell is in 


charge of.the methods and student teaching in 
commercial subjects, Naomi Haupert in in- 
structor in French, and Mrs. Mabel Holm- 
berg Wettelson has been appointed Dean of 
Girls to succeed Mrs. Sara Jane Parsons, who 
has retired from teaching. 


Theta 
Agnes Samuelson, State Superintendent of 
Schools for Iowa, addressed the Missouri 
State Teachers Association on November 11, 
and the Kansas Teachers on November 12. 


Nu 

Miss Marie Skodak last year held a foreign 
exchange scholarship which enabled her to 
study at the Royal University of Budapest. 
Miss Skodak received a Master’s degree in 
clinical psychology at Ohio State University 
in June, 1931. At present she is an assistant 
in the Clinical Division of the Department of 
Psychology at the University. 

While in Budapest Miss Skodak gave a 
series of lectures on American test methods 
at the Teachers Training College there. She 
also visited many public ‘and private schools 
and institutions for defectives to study their 


methods, She visited England, France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

Miss Marie K. Mason, Nu chapter, in- 
structor and special lecturer in visual hearing 
in the Phonetics Laboratory at Ohio State 
University, lectured at the University of Cali- 
fornia the past summer. The courses which 
she gave were in Rhythm: its application in 
teaching speech to the deaf, and in Acoustics, 

At a convention in Los Angeles sponsored 
by the American Association to Promote 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, Miss Mason 
also demonstrated the new “visual hearing” 


or motion picture method of teaching the deaf - 


and hard of hearing to understand spoken 
language without hearing it. 

In San Francisco Miss Mason addressed 
the Convention of American Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing. She 
gave similar demonstrations in Seattle and 
Portland to adults interested in teaching lip 
reading. 

Miss Mason had collaborated with Dr. G. 
Oscar Russell, head of the Department of 
Phonetics at the Ohio State University, in 
writing “A Textbook on Visual Hearing”, 
(D. Appleton Co.) This book has grown 
out of work with students at the University 
who are deaf or hard of hearing and who 
have been unable to do college work without 
this aid. Every incoming freshman at Ohio 
State is given a speech and hearing test; if he 
has any defect he is offered a course in visual 
hearing to assist in his other subjects. 


Scattered Notes 

Portland Alumnae welcomed Mrs. Bixler’s 
visit to address this Founder’s Day Banquet, 
November 18. This was their first visit from 
a National President. 

Their program for the year consists of @ 
series of debates on educational topics, which 
are stimulating lively discussions, 

Central Ohio Alumnae opened the year 
with a supper meeting at which the work of 
the year was planned. 

The chapter now has 97 members with an 
early prospect of more than 100. They 
have prepared a printed program and de® 
rectory of members. 
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